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EJLASQUEZ IN 

LONDON 

BY W. L. CROWDY 



It was that delightful philosopher, 
M. Bergeret, if my memory serves me aright, 
who is made by Anatole France profoundly to 
remark that ' Rien nest plus puissant que la 
parole!'' The philosopher has apparently left 
Art out of his calculation, for speech may once 
be, but painting always is, and it is in the 
presence of such a master as Velasquez that we 
realise the power of really great art. Diego 
Rodriguez de Silva y Velasquez, to give him his 
full, if somewhat cumbersome, title, is unique ; 
the one really great painter in a country 
singularly poor in pictorial artists of the first 
order. Compare for a moment the long roll of 
great Dutch, FlemiMi, or Italian painters, even 
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the great names in French and English art, with 
the painters' roll of fame \n Spain, and the dis- 
proportion is remarkable. This country, 
neglected as it was by the muse of painting, yet 
produced one painter as great as any that the 
world has ever seen, and one who succeeded in 
spite of success, who was great in the face of 
personal comfort and national decadence. 

We have hardly a parallel in the art history of 
any other time or countrv, unless it be the 
instance of the strange infatuation which the 
mad King of Bavaria felt for Wagner's music. 
But even here the parallel is bv no means close, 
for Wagner reaped little or no personal profit 
from the favour of his patron, who, in the 
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extent of his power of patronage, was no match 
for Philip IV. The connection between the 
Spanish king and the painter, moreover, began 
very early in the life of each, and continued 
until the end, whereas the association between 
the Bavarian enthusiast and the German tune- 
poet was all too short for each. 

Philip IV. was but eighteen years of age, and 
Velasquez but twenty-four, when, in 1623, 
through the introduction of the great Olivarez, 
that long and intimate friendship between 
monarch and painter commenced, which was to 
last for nearly forty years. During the greater 
part of this long period Velasquez remained at 
the Spanish Court. His salary was liberal 
■enough, but the master was more than amply 
repaid by a succession of masterpieces, which 
came with great regularity and extraordinary 
facility from the easel of the Sevillian. As 
Raphael M«ngs said, he seemed to paint with 
his will only, without the aid of his hands. The 
painter was not only the favourite, but the friend 
of the king also, and was in succession Painter to 
the King, Keeper of the Wardrobe, Usher of 
the Royal Chamber, and Chamberlain. It is 
not the least remarkable of all the qualities of 
the man that this easy success left his art un- 
spoiled, and whether he was entertained as a 
prince in princely Rome, painting his famous 
portrait of Innocent X., or in Madrid completing 
the fortieth portrait of his royal patron, the work 
that he did was of the finest, and there is no 
trace of vanity or meanness in it all. His 
character was of the rarest, a combination of 
high intellectuality, with indomitable strength of 
will and a winning sweetness of temper, which 
is strongly reflected in his art. 

And this brings us to our real point of con- 
sideration — what are the qualities which stamp 
Diego Velasquez as the genius we now accept 
him to be ? We will judge him, as all creative 
artists should be judged, by his best work, and it 
is here that we cannot fail to recognise his 
unerring facility and the closest fidelity to 
natural -fact. For the artist, however, not the 
least of his gifts was, his gift of colour, the 
sparkling purity of if, and he, of all painters, 
proves? to us the all-important nature of this 
gift. All else may be true, literal and convinc- 
ing, but without the gift of colour, something 



is wanting, and it is not the least of the claims 
that Velasquez makes upon us that whilst he • 
confines us into a complete belief in the literal 
accuracy of his portraits, he remains almost 
unique amongst portrait painters as a colourist. 
It is when we apply this test to the prominent 
work of to-day that we find in how much the 
modern portrait painter fails ; it is in this respect 
that Mr. Sargent, for example, so frequently 
leaves us dissatisfied. The power is there, the 
observation of characteristics rather than of 
character, the astounding dexterity, but our 
craving for the subtle charm of colour remains 
unfulfilled. The kings of Velasquez were surly, 
the courtezans cruel, and the children unchild- 
like, but the great artist, seeing them as they 
were, presented them with a charm of colour, 
the knowledge of which is denied to so many. 
We have only to turn to The Water Carrier of 
Seville, No. ioo at the Guildhall collection, to 
appreciate the remarkable subtlety of tone, to 
An Old Woman Making an Omelet (No. 102), to 
value this gift at the full. The Beggar with the 
Globe (No. 10a), and the interesting portrait of 
the young wife of Philip, Isabel de Bourbon (No. 
126) are even more fascinating examples of this 
rare and precious quality. The portraits of the 
youthful Prince Balthazar Carlos, painted be- 
tween the years 1636 and 1641 also represent 
Velasquez in a thoroughly amiable light ; never- 
theless they shew that his love of landscape was 
remarkably real, the breezy atmosphere, the 
brilliancy of the colour, the charm of the back- 
ground, and the faithfulness to the character- 
istics of the richly toned and varied Castilian 
uplands, these are not the least merits of these 
sympathetically painted portraits of the young 
heir, and are luminous in the light they throw 
upon the genius of the painter, and his true love 
of nature in her every aspect of his brilliant 
capacity — an appreciation of nature which we 
hardly require The Landscape (No. 101) to re- 
mind us of. The brilliancy and vivacity of the 
painter, too, is seen in full in his portrait of 
Pope Innocent X. (No. ; 122), and the sense of 
realism, the swift reading of suspicious cunning, 
of vindictive apprehension, captivate the spec- 
tator. And*«'if we are ever to enjoy a ' still-life ' 
again, here is The Steward (No. no), full of the 
most interesting contrasts of tone to attract us ; 
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and the Portrait (No. 125) to illustrate how un- 
important literary interest is in a picture which 
is so inspiriting a study of rich, luminous colour, 
painted with brilliant dexterity and unflinching 
firmness. 

Of the Portrait of Philip IV (No 130) 
there is little to be said that is in any way new, 
except to express regret that the hanging Com- 
mittee has done such scant justice to it. The 
portrait is identical with the one in the Museum 
of the Prado, and opens up the whole question 
of the authenticity of the Velasquez pictures 
which are to be found outside the famous 
Spanish collection. That Velasquez painted 
not less than forty portraits of his patron is 
established beyond dispute, but there is, also, 
little.doubt but that many replicas were painted 
to be sent out of the country as presents. It is 
a strange history, the life story of this great 
painter and this weak king ! i Battles were 
lost and won, the Spanish navy was destroyed, 
the military supremacy of Spain was wrested 
from her by France, Portugal became indepen- 
dent, Olivarez retired in disgrace, the young 
heir-apparent died, and still the calm of the 
palace was unruffled.' The portraits of the 
king remain, whilst the errors and injustices of 
the narrow-minded young monarch and the 
cruel, elderly bigot remain as human documents 
which compel us to question the compre- 
hensiveness of our friendly philosopher, M. 
Bergeret. Truly the history of nations must be 
written apart from the life story of their kings, 
and Velasquez, the servant, still lives, whilst 
Philip the master is no better than dry dust. 
Of such is the kingdom of Art ! 
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^ORTUNY'S UNIQUE 
ACHIEVEMENT 
BYE. WAKE COOK 



As we may never again see For- 
tuny's masterpieces in London, it would 
reflect sadly on our critical acumen if we 
allow them to depart without noting their 
author's distinctive contribution to the develop- 
ment of art. Our critics, unfortunately, have 
their eyes turned the other way, and find it 
easier to join the fashionable pasan of praise to 
Velasquez than to discern the nature of Fortuny's 



unique technical achievement, a task requiring, 
perhaps, a painter's equipment. Meissonier, 
carrying forward the traditions of the great 
Dutchmen, perfected the art of painting large 
pictures on a small scale. Finish, and the art of 
concealing the art, could go no further. Advance 
in that direction appeared out of the question 
until Fortuny, with the inspiration of genius, 
achieved the seemingly impossible and united 
equally high finish with the ease and looseness, 
the felicitous handling of a brilliant sketch. 
With equal thoroughness and delicacy of 
drawing, he gave even greater subtlety, and a 
harmony and splendour ot colour that the great 
Frenchman never attained. Pigments, in For- 
tuny's hands, became transmuted into all that 
is precious ; and The Spanish Marriage and The 
Selection of a Model gleam like caskets of gems. 
That his followers should have vulgarised his 
style by their tinsel-like glitter, and that For- 
tuny's subjects were sometimes tinged with 
vulgarity must not blind us to his wonderful 
technical achievements. 

As the present tendency is to paint small 
ideas on a big scale, to magnify sloppy sketches 
to heroic proportions, and to emphasise the 
paintiness of paint, Fortuny's works should 
prove a useful corrective ; and the Guildhall 
authorities were happily inspired in showing 
them just when their influence is most needed. 



LIVERPOOL. — A large and interesting 
collection of modern etchings, engravings 
and fine book-bindings was bequeathed 
to the city of Liverpool by the late Mr. 
H. F. Hornby, one of the many commercial 
magnates associated with the shipping interest. 
Various estimates as to the pecuniary value of 
the collection are freely circulated. That which 
finds most general favour places the sum at 
£60,000, but those in authority who are 
presumed to know all about it are distinctly 
taciturn on the point. However, a selection 
from the Bequest is now being exhibited in the 
Walker Art Gallery at the instance of the 
Library, Museum and Arts Committee of the 
Liverpool Corporation, and judging from this, 
the collection is a decided acquisition upon 
which Liverpool may congratulate itself. Mr. 
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